REMEMBER NOVEMBER! 


Through 1949 remember the 
victory of Nov. 2, 1948. Fol- 
low through! Organize and 
educate! Let's keep this de- 
mocracy in the hands of the 
people, where it belongs! 
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Reply to protests of unions against use of prisoner labor 
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KEEPING CREW 
HARD AT WORK 


The Stone & Webster building | 


project for the new Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. steam generator plant 
at Moss Landing has kept union 
workmen busy despite adverse 
weather, union Officials report. 

Laborers have been busy dig- 
ging drainage ditches to help the 
rain water run off. Carpenters 
have been completing interior 
work on temporary warehouses 
and offices. Painters and electri- 
cians have been completing their 
installations and other work. 

Pile driving is being continued 
and concrete pouring will be start- 
ed as soon as forms can be built. 

However, union officials warned 
that there will be no great amount 
of employment at the project for 
several weeks yet. Out-of-work 
union. building tradesmen should 
register for work at union offices, 
which will send all men to the 
PG&E job. 


Bartenders 545 
Fetes Officials 
At Lunch Meet 


Newly elected officers were to be 
instalied by Salinas Bartenders’ 
Union 545 on Monday of this week 
at a luncheon meeting scheduled 
at the Blue Rock as a tribute to 
new and old officials of the union: 

Installing officer was to be In- 
ternational Representative C. T. 
McDonough, according to Secre- 
tary Alfred J. Clark. 

Presentation of a suede jacket 
to retiring President William K. 
ifarmon was planned. 

Virgil Knight, former vice-presi- 
dent, succeeded Harmon as union 
president, and William H. Eakin 
was elected vice-president. 

Clark, secretary-treasurer and 
business representative, was re- 
elected at last, month’s election 
meeting. 


Sardines Come 
Here by Truck 


Metor trucks brought sardines 
to fish canneries on Monterey’s 
Cannery Row last week, keeping 
werkers at the Hovden, San Carlos 
and Atlantic Coast plants busy, ac- 
cording to union officials. 

Other canneries received a very 
limited amount of sardines caught 
locally, it was reported. 


Mcintyre Paints 
Granite Buildings 


McIntyre Painting Co. of Sal- 
inas has started work on the 
painting project for the new offices 
and headquarters. of Granite Con- 
struction Co. just off Highway 101 
south of town, according to Carl 
Lara, business representative for 
Salinas Painters Union 1104. 
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PGRE PROJECT 


At Watsonville 


Contracts have been signed by 
{Laundry Workers Union 33 of San 
| Jose with two laundries in Wat- 
| sonville, Ray’s Laundry and Dry 
‘Cleaners and the Watsonville 
| Laundry and Dry Cleaners. 
Secretary Lola Chantler of Local 
133 said these were the first union 
contracts with laundries in the 
Watsonville area. 

Employees of the laundries, some 
40 in number, voted for union rep- 
| resentation in a recent election. 

The new agreements are similar 
to those in effect in the Salinas 
area, Mrs. Chantler said. 

Negotiations were handled 
ithrough the California Employers 
Council and were for the laundry 
workers only, she added. An agree- 
ment covering dry cleaners is 
being discussed now. 
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Freeze Locker 
‘Bosses To Meet 
Friday on Pact 


Operators of frozen food lockers 
in Santa Clara, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz and San Benito counties will 
meet with their representatives 
|and with officials of Butchers Un- 
ion 506 on Friday night, January 
7, to consider a new union con- 
|iract. 

Secretary Earl A. Moorhead of 
Butchers Union 506 reports that 
the union has already sent its pro- 
posais for the new agreement to 
employers and adds that both sides 
are anxious to complete negotia- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Representing employers is the 
Santa Clara County Employers 
Council. The meeting will be in 
the employer council offices at 
8:30. p.m. 


Refrigeration 
‘Men Seek Pact 


Negotiations for a union con- 
tract with the Golden State Milk 
Co. covering refrigeration install- 
ers and repair men employed by 
the firm have been opened. by 
Plumbers Union 503 of Salinas, 
representing these workers. 

Al Everly, business agent of 
Local 503, said men employed by 
Golden State in Watsonville, Mon- 
terey and Salinas areas are repre- 
sented in the contract talks. ~ 


Dry Cleaners 
Win 5c Jump 


As result of a new contract ne- 
gotiated by Dry Cleaners Union 
258-B of Salinas, cleaners in Sal- 
inas plant will receive an increase 
of 5 cents per hour. 

Bertha Boles, office representa- 
tive for the union, said the new 
wage increase is retroactive to last 
November 1; : 


Signs Contracts 
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MONTEREY COUNTY ~ 


Teachers’ Union 


Gives AFL Plan 


On Education 


Fred Clayson, secretary of the 
new Salinas Teachers’ Union 1020, 
issued a statement on the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor education 
program and recommendations as 
adopted by the AFL convention in 
Cincinnati recently. 

The program includes: 


1. Immediate legislative action to 
secure a federal aid to education 
of not less than $1 billion. 

2. Condemnation of proposals to 
base teachers’ salaries on merit 
rating scales. 

3. Protest against the practice of 
some school administrators of 
bringing pressure on teachers to 
join non-union organizations with 
recommendation that labor groups 
seek the dismissal of administra- 
tors who are guilty of this undemo- 
cratic practice. 

4, A request that the vocational 
division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation conduct a study of the pres- 
ent status of vocational education 
in the United States with special 
emphasis on counseling and on | 
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terminal courses which, in some; No. 1 on the parade of California recording artists who rushed to ability insurance _ benefits. 
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ND.—Songbird Jo Stafford was 


LABOR NEWS 


Buyers On 
Prices; Products Not Moving 


For Disabled 
Are Cleared Up 


(State Fed. Release) 

San Francisco.—Of utmost im- 
portance to California workers are 
several precedent decisions involv- 
ing disability insurance which have 
been handed down by the Appeals 
Board in the past few weeks. As 
a result, certain fundamental prin- | 
ciples have been firmly established 
which will prove of inestimable 
benefit to disabled employees. 
Counsel for the California State 
Federation of Labor participated 
in all these proceedings. 

The most outstanding decision 
has brought an end to the intol- 
erable delay in receiving compen- 
sation suffered by many workers 
because of uncertainty whether a 
particular case came under work- 
men’s compensation or disability 
insurance. Henceforth, unless the 
workmen’s compensation agency, 
at the time of the decision by the 
disability insurance agency, has 
specifically found the individual eli- 
gible to receive workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, he will receive dis- 
This 
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cities, are being used to prepare | cut platters following lifting of the record ban by the American! means that benefits will be paid 
cheap labor for certain industries. | Federation of Musicians (AFL). The AFM recently signed a 5-year promptly under either one system 
5. A demand for more adequate | contract with the recording companies, setting up an employer-| or the other. 


research services on the part of| financed welfare fund. 
government agencies and a protest | —— 
against the practice on the part of | 
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Making New Drive 


private agencies. 
° 
‘Against Labor 


6. An international program of | 
education including a _ carefully | 
peac€| San Francisco,— The Associated 


planned system of exchange of stu- 
defits and teachers. 
7. Promotion of world 


H , i = A 5 
through development of interna Farmers, big business group that 


tional friendship and brotherhood | domin&tes California agriculture, 
among men. The convention point- | j. pushing a state law which will 


ed out that, at a time when inter- 
national friendship is the only 


power greater than atomic energy, | 


the greatest challenge to education 
is stated in the biblical passage: 
“Now abideth hope, faith and 
brotherly love, but the greatest of 


these is brotherly love.” 
* « ae 


members of the AFT 
were elected to, Congress. 


Four 
cently 


These men can be counted upon to} 


help in any labor program in Con- 
gress. Perhaps some of our readers 


* would like*to write and congratu- 


late them. Their names and ad- 
dresses are: Paul Douglas, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Hu- 
bert Humphreys, Mayor’s Office, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Andrew Bie- 
miller, 4824 Langdrum Lane, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Thurman Crook, 311 
Fulton Court, South Bend, Ind. 


Soledad Tank 
Job Progresses 


Construction of water tanks, 
water mains and sewer lines in 
the Soledad area, to serve the 
planned new state prison, was 
progressing rapidly last week un- 
der Stolte Inc., construction com- 
pany. 

J. B. McGinley, business agent of 
Laborers Union 272 of Salinas, 
said the floor for one of two 1,000,- 
000 gallon water tanks has been 
poured and grading for the second 
contract tank is underway. Sides of 
the first tank are to be started at 
once. 

The Sondgrath-Archibald project 
of modernizing the road and right- 
of-way to Arroyo Seco is moving 
along smoothly, McGinley added. 


Agrillo To Attend 
CSFL Meet Jan. 8 


Anthony Agrillo, vice president 
for this district of the California 
State Federation of Labor and sec- 
retary of San Jose Barbers’ Union 
252, will attend the State Federa- 
tion’s executive council meeting in 
San Francisco on January 8 and 9 
with meetings at Hotel Whitcomb. 

Business for the council’s first 
meeting since the last convention 
in Long Beach will include action 
on resolutions and plans for the 
Federation’s legislative program of 
the next few months, Agrillo said. 


Culinary-Bartender 
Secys. Meet Soon 


Next meeting of the Bay Area 
Mutual Association, composed of 
secretary and delegates from culin- 
ary and bartender unions of Mon- 
terey and Santa Cruz counties, will 
be held in Salinas, 

Date of the meeting has not 
been set but meetings usually are 


ithe second Thursday or Friday of 


the month, Secretary A. J. Clark 
of the association said. 


Platinum spangles and nose 
rings were used by Andes Indians 
2,000 years ago. 


igive it rigid control over farm 
laborers. 

| State Sen. George J. Hatfield (R) 
| plans to introduce a bill in January 
;to establish a’ 12-man advisory 
| board empowered to set policy for 
ithe state Dept. of Employment 
| over farm labor. Hatfield’s bill, 
'which is opposed by the California 
| Federation of Labor, embodies the 
| AF program and has the backing 
lof the California Chamber of Com- 
| merce. 
| The measure 
‘status to the state Agricultural 
Advisory Council, whose powers 
|were recently curtailed by the 
istate’s employment director after 
ithe AFL had protested its actions. 
The council had tried to flood 
California with surplus foreign 
ilaber, batter down wage _ scales, 
‘block farm unionization, maintain 
1a steady pool of unemployed and 
supply strikebreakers in farm 
| labor disputes. 

In addition to broad powers in 
the recruitment, selection and 
| placement of farm workers, the 
{council asserted similar powers in 
the canning, packing and process- 
ing of agricultural products, in- 
cluding the wineries, frozen food 
and vegetable oil industries 

Initial appointments to the coun- 
cil limited its membership to rep- 
resentatives of large agricultural 
interests, Under the new Hatfiield 
measure, organized labor report- 
edly would be allotted two of the 
12 posts. 

In addition to the Hatfield bill, 
AF is urging formation of a 
single statewide body to negotiate 
importation of Mexican nationals. 
It is opposing the formation of 
federal farm labor camps. 


1,000th ILO Treaty 
Ratified by France 


Geneva, Switzerland.— The In- 
ternational Labor Organization an- 
nounced that it had registered the 
1000th acceptance of international 
labor treaties by the more than 50 
nations connected with the world 
labor body. 

David A. Morse, director-general 
of the ILO, said the treaties are 
part of a “basic code of interna- 
tional obligations designed to in- 
sure that the common man every- 
where can live in freedom, dignity, 
economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity.” 

In a ceremony at ILO headquar- 
ters here, instruments of ratifica- 
tion of 10 treaties dealing with 
seafarers’ welfare and work were 
filed for the government of France 
by Paul Ramadier, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. 


KFL President Dies 


Louisville, Ky. — Harry Petty, 
president of Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Labor, long a figure in 
the Kentucky labor movement, 
died this month. .Pette was an 
active unionist until his death. He 
was a delegate,to. the recent AFL 
convention in Cincinnati. The KFL 
head ‘died of a heart attack in a 
booth at Loew’s Theater where he 
had been a motion picture operator 
for 20 years, 
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indsty Can 
Afford a 257% 
Wage Raise 


The most effective way of restor- 
ing and maintaining the _ living 
standards of the people is through 


a substantial fourth-round of pay | 


industry 
wage de- 


increase. Business and 
can pay the justified 
mands of the workers. 
Corporations will make $35 bil- 
lion in profits before taxes this 


jyear. They could pay-a wage in-| 


crease of 25% to all wage and 
salaried employes without raising 
prices and still have $14.2 billion 
in profits before taxes. After tax- 
es, their profit take would be $8.8 
billion, or 120% more than the 
prewar average. 

The corporations, however, have 
no intention of granting an in- 
crease of this magnitude. They 
have already begun their attacks 
on the fourth-round demands of 
the workers. 

The corporations have suddenly 
begun giving a big play to layoffs 
and production cutbacks. It is not 
that the corporations are concern- 
ed about the maladjustments that 
have developed because of their 
profiteering. The propagandists of 
big business are exploiting each 
new layoff as a means of heading 
off demands for fourth-round wage 
increases, 

The way to keep layoffs from 
pyramiding is for labor movement 
to press as hard as it can for 
fourth-round wage increases. Fail- 
ure to bolster the shrinking living 
standards of the workers will 
bring a real depression, instead of 
the bogey being used by employers 
to frighten workers into scrapping 
their fourth-round demands. 
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Diego Aircraft 
Starts Layoffs 


San Diego, Calif.—The Christ- 
mas season brought unemployment 
to hundreds of San Diego workers 
laid off in a major retrenchment 
move by the city’s largest indus- 
trial plant, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 

Approaching the end of its pro- 
duction work on 178 Convair Liner 
commercial transports, the com- 
pany began slashing its payroll at 
the average rate of 150 employes 
a week. From a peacetime peak 
of 10,000, the number of workers 
will plummet to about 7,500 by 
next spring, Pres. Lamott Cohu 
announced. 

Another unwelcome Christmas 
announcement was that of Rohr 
Aircraft Corp. in suburban Chula 
Vista that its 48-hour overtime 
workweek would be reduced to 40 
hours after Jan. 1. 
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Musicians’ Local Union 
Plans Benefit Concerts 


New York.—A diversified series 
of 29 concerts wil be given during 
the holidays by musicians of Local 
802 of the American Federation of 
Musicians for inmates of local hos- 
pitals, old-age homes and even the 
penitentiary at Hart’s Island. They 

‘will be paid for by the parent 
union’s recording and transcription 
\ fund, ‘ 
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ELIGIBLE UNDER ACT 

In this and other decisions, the 
Appeals Board has _ specifically 
| found that the Appeals Board will 
not itself make the determination 
| of eligibility under some other law, 
‘such as the Workmen’s Compensa- 
| tion Act, but will assume the in- 
dividual is not eligible under such 
| Act in absence of a determination 
| by such other authority. The same 
rule applies to voluntary plans. 
| Injured seamen were the subject 
| of other decisions in which impor- 
|tant points were favorably estab- 
lished. 

One of these held that mainte- 


ployer’s liability benefit sufficient 
to disqualify him under the dis- 
ability insurance act. 
i did find, however, that they were 
regular wages and that accordingly 
benefits were not payable, the rul- 
ing on the first point, namely, that 
it was not an employer's liability 
act, is a favorable one. 
LUMP SUM PAYMENT 

In another case, the Board held 
that lump sum damages received 
in a settlement under the Jones 
Act by an injured seaman were 
not the type of benefit provided in 
Section 207 of the Act so as to re- 
sult in disqualification. The Board 
further found that there could be 
no allocation on a projected future 
basis of the amount received as 
damages for the purpose of dis- 
qualifying the individual for such 
weeks. Two points were thus suc- 
cessfully won with respect to this 
type of case, since not only does 
the Jones Act not disqualify but 
there cannot be apportionment in 
the absence of specific evidence on 
this point. 


Labor's Eye Is 
On New Congress 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER 
LPA Columnist 

The 8lst Congress will be watch- 
ed by the men and women of or- 
| ganized labor as few of its pre- 
|decessors have been. Labor’s or- 
| ganizations, the trade unions and 
tees political action leagues, play- 
|ed much more of a direct role in 
its selection than workers have 
before. 

They’re going to keep their eyes 


on specific bills—for low-cost hous- | 


ing, for improved socia] security, 
for health insurance, and for at- 
tacks upon inflation. They’re de- 
manding quick action to repeal 
Taft-Hartley, and they’re concern- 
ed too about civil rights legisla- 
tion and the development of our 
natural resources. 

Labor believes that in 1950 it 
will be able to retire more reac- 
tionaries. And certainly it will 
make short shrift of men elected 
with its support who fail to come 
thru in support of labor’s liberal 
legislative program. 


Number of Veterans 
In School Decreases 


Washington.—There were 1,051,- 
000 World War II veterans in 
school Nov. 30, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration said. This is a decline 
of 185,000 since Nov. 30, 1947. The 
record was 1,245,000 in December, 
1947. The Office of Education dis- 
closed meanwhile that the only 
type of college reporting heavier 
veterans’ enrollment this fall was 
the theological seminary. Veterans 
studying for the ministry total 
4,921, an increase of 1,283 over last 


OUR AIM: 


To create ever better under- 
standing among Labor, Indus- 
try, and the Public. To promote 
and develop a stronger AMER- 
ICAN and DEMOCRATIC edi- 
torial and news policy of 
A. F. of L. ideals. 


(Release from State Federation of Labor) 


San Francisco.—The consumer, in the last six months, has 


|apparently turned the key against today’s merchandise at 


prevailing prices. The market for modern home appliances, 
for instance, may continue to decline as current sales indi- 
cate, until prices scale down to a point commensurate with 
expendable income. This is the opinion of Stanley L. Ked- 
zierski, Marketing Specialist, San Francisco Regional office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, in an analysis of 


Although it 


recent trends in that industry. 
; The home appliance industry 
has undergone great changes. 
, Among the factors listed is over- 
; expansion, both in manufacturing 
and in retail stores. In addition, 
it is the concensus of opinion 
among the manufacturers that too 
many dealers in the home ap- 
pliance business possess little or no 
knowledge of selling methods, 
and that the months ahead will 
ipropably seee the elimination of 
many of the weak or poorly oper- 
ated. Others, however, fear that 
there are more serious underly- 
| ing influences which are not too 
apparent at the present time. 
FLOOD THE MARKET 

To recapture the postwar mar- 
ket, manufacturers retooled as 
|rapidly as possible, while many 
new enterprises, with no previous 
experience, began to produce con- 
ventional prewar appliance. The 
electric iron business is an ex- 
ample, and this branch of the 


appliance industry was one of the | 


first to fill the war-drained pipe- 
jline. But after the product had 
| already begun to back up in the 
pipeline, three new electric irons 
were introduced, one by a vacuum 
icleaner manufacturer, one by a 
| clock: manufacturer, and the other 
by a flour milling concern. 

This was also true of wholesal- 
/ers of plumbing, electric good, 
ilumber, roofing, flooring, and auto 


| roomed throughout the country. 
| STAYS ON SHELVES 
Early in 1948 the home appliance 
| industry began to learn that some- 
| thing» had happened to the poten- 
|tial market. Appliances had begun 
to collect dust 
| shelves, inventories were high, and 
ithe number of wholesale delin- 
‘quent accounts were mounting. 
| The significance of what was hap- 
pening could no longer be ignored. 
There was no lessening of desire 
‘for appliances or worsening of liv- 
ing standards. Prices, which were 
completely out of line, had encoun- 


| tered resistance, In the final anal-| 


| ysis, it is the consumer who holds 
the key to this industry as well 
as others, and unless the prices 
are scaled down, no amount of 
propaganda or other technical pro- 

| cedures will attract the consumer. 
It is a danger sign, flowing from 
the inflationary condition which 

! the people are now suffering. 


In this connection it is not in- | 


! 

appropriate to mention that a buy- 
j ers’ market appears to be back in 
|an increasing number of commodi- 
ities and many customers are 
| “shopping around.” The mere fact 
ithat manufacturers now have to 
| concentrate more on considering 
‘all the factors which:make for 
leffective merchandising, which 
inearly became a “Jost art” during 
recent years of shortages, indicates 
some very significant trends. 


Third Round Pay 
Hike Lags Profits 


(State Fed. Release) 

San Franciseo.—Wage increases 
won through collective bargaining, 
and extended to unorganized trades 
in all private non-agricultural in- 
dustries (except domestic service), 
amounted to $8.3 billion during the 
12 months ending September 1948, 
constituting the “third round” of 
| postwar increases, according to a 
' survey by the U. S. Department of 
| Commerce. 

This figure sounds like a sizable 
increased. cost item to employers 
of the country, but a glance at the 
national profit figures, also com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, shows that corporate 
| profits, after taxes, have amounted 
\ to at least $19.3 billion, or over 
| twice the amount of wage in- 
creases granted, It is clear that 
wage increases during the past 
year played an important part in 
stabilizing our economy by achiev- 
ing a more balanced distribution 
of income among all groups. 


“Too Much” Coal 


Pittsburgh.—Ten per cent of the 
25,000 strip and truck coal miners 
in Allegheny and Washington 
counties are idle because of “over- 
production” of coal. They haven't 
worked for the last seven weeks 
and nobody knows just when. they 
will start digging again. 
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Layotts Grow; 
Jobs Scarce 


The year-end finds layoffs in- 
icreasing in various areas around 
the country. For the first time 
since June, total employment has 
dropped below the 60 million 
mark. Claims are raising for un- 
employment insurance when nor- 
mally the number declines at this 
time of the year. 

The picture is still spotty and 
| does not reveal mass unemploy- 
ment. But the growth of layoffs 
and unemployment insurance 
claims do reflect growing weak- 
nesses in a number of major in- 
dustries where consumer _resis- 
tance to high prices has led to 
production cutbacks. 

The textile industry appears to 
be suffering from what the econ- 
omists call a recession. Some 28,000 
workers were laid off from August 
to October. Subsequently there 
were more layoffs in New England 
and the south and the workweek 
lhas been. cut in a good many 
branches of the industry. 

Men’s clothing has been hit pret- 
ity hard. In New England about 
|one-third industry’s workers were 


nance and care granted to an in-| supply houses, which secured dis- j laid off this fall and another large 
/jured seaman was not either a/tributors’ franchises for home. ap-| proportion are working only part- 
workmen's compensation or an em- pliances, and retail stores mush-| 


time. Unemployment in the large 
New York City area has risen to 
‘about 40% among clothing work- 
| ers. 

| The shoe industry has been lay- 
ing off substantial numbers of 
| workers—8,000 from September to 
October alone. More layoffs and 
| part-time work followed as sales 
slumped. Last year, by contracts, 
employment rose during the fall. 

| Layoffs in electrical appliances, 
| typewriter factories, machine tools 
|and foundries are also being re- 
ported by union field representa- 
| tives. One-industry towns are most 
| subject to layoff trouble. 

| Making a swing around the 
/country, we find that in Oregon 
}45,000 workers are now unem- 
|ployed, compared to 21,000 two 
| months ago. In some logging and 
lumber areas the number of job- 
less workers is up several hundred 
(per cent. 

| In Detroit there have been lay- 
(offs in tool and die making, foun- 
i dries, electrical appliances, truck 
manufacturing and stove factories. 
Workers’ claims for unemployment 
insurance jumped from 17,600 in 
the first week of November to 
27,000 in the first week of De- 


cember. 


} 


Many unions find that for the 
first time since the war's end 
their members are coming in ask- 
ing for work. Some of the unions 
are having real unemployment 
headaches, since they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to find jobs for 
their members, particularly un- 
wae workers, 
| 


ILGWU Gains increase 
Of 7% for 275 Members 


| Philadelphia, — A wage increase 

of “slightly more than seven per 
cent” has been gained by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Pnion for 275 members em- 
ployed at the Pioneer Suspender 
Company. 

The increase was announced by 
Samuel Otto, manager of the 
union’s Philadelphia Waist and 
Dress Joint Board who said the 
new agreement represented recog- 
nition of the increase in cost of 
living, and was reached in amic- 
able conferences extending over 
several weeks with management 
representatives, 


West Coast Sailors 
Turn Down Pay Offer 


San Franciseo.— Harry Lunde- 
berg, president of the AFL’s Sea- 
farers International Union, an- 
nounced that the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific, a branch of the SIU, 
turned down a wage offer made 
by the Pacific. American Ship- 
owners Association. 

The employers offered a wage 
increase ranging from $16 to $20 
a month on offshore, intercoastal, — 
and Alaska vessels. The union is — 
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“OUR NEW CONGRESS STARTS 


At last the 80th Congress has become an unpleasant 
memory and the 8lst is “taking over. As there will be 
no change of President, when oF ruman is sworn'in two 
weeks later, for the four years he was elected for the 
2nd of last November, there is no obstacle in the way 
of the new Congress getting down to business the first 
or second week it is in session. 

Much is expected of the present Congress. The 
Democratic party is back in power with majority con- 
trol in both houses. What our people want most of all 
is that the party in power proceed at once to redeem 
its pledges to labor and farmers, who constitute ‘the 
overwhelming majority of the people inhabiting the 
United States. 

Organized labor has a larger interest in the present 
Congress than ever before. It was labor votes swinging 
to the Democratic party right up to the day of the elec- 
tion that placed the Democratic party in the position 
of power and control which it occupies to day. Labor 
expects this party to make good its pledges to labor. As 
soon as it convenes and gets organized it should proceed 
with making good its pre- election promises. China, 
Greece and even all Europe can wait. Let Congress 
put the needs of our own people first on the agenda. 
If the 8lst Congress does not so act, there will most 
certainly come a day of reckoning. 


WE ARE 49ers NOW 


One hundred years ago grim and hardy pioneers 
were getting their emigrant wagons ready in all parts 
of the east and middle west for the long trek to Cali- 
fornia, where discovery of gold started a most remark- 
able sweep of emigration from the east to the shores of 
the Pacific ocean. Some had come in 1848 and a few 
even in 1847. But it was in 1849 that the big exodus 
from back east took place. Then it was not only the 
Mexican war that was over and California admitted to 
statehood, but reports and many confirmations of such 
reports had it that there really was gold in California. 

Not many of those who came got rich from their 
quest for gold, but they did walk right into the most 
fertile soil and wonderful climate in the world. It was 
quite a struggle for the old timers. They had yet to 
learn how to make our rich soil produce. Our rainless 
summers made our hills and valleys look like barren 

wastes that on the face of them seemed to have little 
or no value. 

Then the light of day began to break. Irrigation in 
our fertile valleys and birth of manufacturing plants 
in our industrial centers, and the world’s ocean. com- 
merce pouring in and out of our parts, brought life and 
more immigrants to California until a hundred years 
later over ten million of us are now here. We are the 
the 49ers of the present century. We are still pioneer- 
ing. 


NO NEED FOR WAITING 


There is no need of any member of organized labor 
sitting down to wait to see what the Democrats and 
their 8lst Congress may do. There is work to do and 
lots of it and the only way to get it done is for a greatly 
increased percentage of the members of all our unions 
to pitch in and help do it. 

To begin with labor is in politics up to its ears. 
Unless labor follows up and greatly enlarges upon the 
start made in the national elections of 1948 everything 
gained by the victory of November 2nd may go down 
in history as just that much more political baloney. 

Labor must begin to take a direct hand in politics. 
If the Democratic party is to continue to be the labor 
party in the United States. it behooves labor itself to 
get into the Democratic party and take a hand in mak- 
ing-and shaping the policies of the futute Democratic 
party. That work must be done by honest-to-goodness 
labor men, who are really and truly loyal to labor. 

Every union man who thinks and understands what 
is at stake should start work immediately if. he has not 
already. done so. At least a million political workers, 
should volunteer to do necessary political work without 
pay. This political army of labor i is needed right now. 


IF IF SLUMPS, THEN WHAT? 


There are indications that the crest of the post-war 
boom in the United States-has been reached and passed. 
From many quarters come reports that volume of work 
is beginning to show signs of a slight decrease. 
Although prices seem still to be going up, as actually 
is the case in some lines, government overall statistics 
set forth the trend, to. be:more downward than upward, 
thus making the price curve of all commodities once 
more headed slightly downward. The danger of the 
present situation is that there always is a likelihood 
under such conditions fer a more or less serious slump} 
to take place. Are you. repabed to face ae a a. 
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LABOR NEWS FROM 


AROUND THE STATE 


(Compiled by the staff) 

LABOR - FARMER problems in 
the San Jose district will be 
tackled jointly henceforth, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council voting last week 
to set up a special committee to 
work with farm groups. 

ee * * 

SHEEPSHEARERS’ Calif. Local 
307 is protesting shearing of 11,000 
sheep in Imperial. Valley by non- 
union labor. Mexican nationals 
have been brought into that area, 
M. E. Stanger, union secretary, 
told Stockton Central Labor Coun- 
cil last week. 

* * sk 

STATE FEDERATION executive 
council meets this weekend, Jan. 
8-9, in S. F., to map the 1949 state 
legislative program, 

= * 

MEMBER DRIVE opens the new 
year for Teamsters 315 in Contra 
Costa~County, chief target being 
garages and service stations. 

* * * 

OAKLAND LABOR starts new 
year right by being open for busi- 
ness in a spanking new labor tem- 
ple at 2315 Valdez Street, two 
blocks from old temple at 2111 
Webster. 

ees 

STATE PIPELINE pact effec- 
tive Dec. 16, with uniform rate of 
$2.50 for hundreds under U. A. Lo- 
cals Oakland 342, Fresno 246, Bak- 
ersfield 460 and Los Angeles 250, 
agreed to by State AGC. 

* * * 

FIFTY YEARS MEMBERSHIP 
in the IBEW honored by Oakland 
Local 585. Pins given to W. G. 
Tyler, R. B. Gale and F. L. Knud- 
sen. 


% 


+ + 


“QPEN THE SHIPYARDS” was 
the plea of San Francisco and Oak- 
land mayors to President Truman 
last week in Washington. Big Steel 
has grabbed every penny of $2 bil- 
lion in new ship contracts, leaving 
western yards in dangerous decay. 

* * * 

BEG BUSINESS FARMERS will 
back fight to cut jobless benefits, 
introduce another hot cargo law, 
and import Mexican nationals for 
farm work, Fresno labor learned 
last week. 

* * * 

BUYERS ON STRIKE against 

high prices in Calif., the State Fed- 


eration of Labor reports, biggest! 


resistance being to high-priced 


home appliances. 
* x & 

SAN DIEGO LABOR protests 
boosting the price of parking at 
downtown parking meters. 

= s = 

OAKLAND LABOR wonders why 
no labor people are named to the 
grand jury. 

* a ccs 

S. F. HODCARRIERS approved 
group insurance for all. members, 
paying a member’s beneficiary 
$1,000 in event of death. 

* ck 

OAKLAND MACHINISTS voted 

to establish a union blood bank. 
* * * 

STATE BLDG. TRADES unions 
are joining up with the recently 
revived State Building Trades 
Council, greatly strengthening it. 
Pres. Frank Lawrence in L.A. 
next week to study progress on 
agreements for maintenance men 
in oil refineries. 

%* * * 

BAY AREA CARPENTERS, in 
some 40 locals, voting on proposal 
to. increase funeral benefits from 


$300 to $600. 


SPORTSMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


The Division of Fish and Game 
reminds local sportsmen of the 
following general regulations which 
apply to current hunting and fish- 
ing. 

BEARS—Ended December 31. 

ABALONES—Ends January 14. 
Limit: 10 abalones with not more 
than five red species. Minimum 
size for red abalones, seven inches; 
green, six and one-quarter inches; 
pink, six inches; black, five inches. 
May not be possessed out of the 
shell, 

DUCKS, GEESE, WATERFOWL 
— Ends. January 8. Daily limits: 
five ducks, five geese, 15 mudhens, 
25 mergansers. Shooting hours: 
from one-half hour before sunrise 
to one hour before sunset. Plug- 
ged gun. Federal duck stamp and 
State hunting license required. 

STRIPED BASS—No closed. sea- 
son. Bag limit: five fish or 25 
pounds and one fish, except that, 
irrespective of weight, at least two 
fish may be possessed. Size limit: 
12 inches. 

STEELHEAD TROUT AND 
SALMON—Ended December 31 in 
waters of Pacific Ocean and all 
vays except those east of Car- 
quinez Bridge in Sacramento - San 
Joaquin Rivers. Ends February 28 
in some sections. Ends January 
31 in specified streams of north- 
western counties. See official ab- 


pea of angling regulations. . 


QUAIL—Ended December 31. 

TREE SQUIRRELS—Ended De- 
cember 31 in Districts 1, 1-%, 23 
and 25 only. Bag limit: two per 
day or in possession, 12 per season. 

RABBITS—Ended December 31 
in southern California Districts 4, 
4-%, 4-%, 19, and 22. Cottontail: 
and: brush: rabbit bag limit: eight 


per day, 16. per week: No limit on 


jack rabbits. Shooting hours: one- 
‘half hour before sunrise to one- 
half hour after sunset. 


. 


“In 1949—Buy Union! | 
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JOBLESS VET WOULD SELL 


Christmas cheer, or just plain care, 


EYE — Without funds to provide 
for his family, jobless Navy 


veteran Anthony Navarino of Patterson, N.J., has offered to sell an 


eye for $10,000. The parents and 
in their cold-water flat. 


five children huddle around stove 


ACTIVITY OF STATE 
BTC MOVES LOCALS 
TO REAFFILIATE 


As a result of the Fresno conference of the State Building 
and Construction Trades Council where 15 international 
unions and scores of local unions were represented Nov. 26- 
27, there has been shown a great interest on the part of 
many locals to reaffiliate with the State Council. 


At the time of the meeting in 
Fresno, plans were made for an 
all-out drive to reinstate Califor- 
nia’s State Building Trades Council 
into the position it once held in 
the state and to broaden and en- 
large its activity. Since the time 
of the meet, President Frank A. 
Lawrence has been very active and 
has met with innumerable local 
unions and groups of local unions. 

At a meeting held in Monterey 
Lawrence met with international 
officials of building trades crafts 
in an effort to arrive at an agree- 
ment whereby only one building 
council might serve all county 
unions. The Salinas crafts had 
formed a committee and had pe- 
titioned the state council for a sep- 
arate charter, which the state 


group did not want to issue under } 


its policy of only one such charter 
to a county. As a result of this 
meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out details and 
another meeting wiil be scheduled 


jin the near future. 


At the meeting in Monterey, 
Earl Cook, international represen- 
tative was present for the sheet- 
metal workers, Jack Smith, inter- 
national representative of opera- 
tive plasterers was on hand, H. E. 
McCormick represented Joe Mar- 
shall, international vice president 
of the laborers, George Kyne, rep- 
resented John L. Spaulding, inter- 
national representative of the 
plumbers, and Carl Lara repre- 
sented Al King, international rep- 
resentative of the painters. 

Recently the State Building 


| Trades Council president held a 


luncheon conference with Paul 
Scharrenberg, state director of in- 
dustrial relations, and A. C. Black- 
man, chief of the division of in- 
dustrial safety, for the purpose of 
discussing amendments to the labor 
code and other matters affecting 
the building and construction 
trades. 

President Lawrence expects to 
be in Los Angeles during the week 
of January 9-15 to study the prog- 
ress made in the negotiation of an 
agreement of a maintenance con- 
tract in oil refineries in the south- 
ern part of the state. Subsequently 
he intends to arrange for a joint 
meeting between affiliated mem- 
bers in the north and the south to 
discuss problems that may arise 
during negotiations in the Los An- 
geles area. A preliminary meeting 
of this sort was held following the 
Fresno meet. 


Industry Hiring Rate 
At Ten-Year Low 


Washington. — Hiring by manu- 
facturing industries. dropped sea- 
sonally in October from 51 to 45 
per 1,000 employes on the payroll, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported. This was lower than for 
any October since 1939. The down- 
turn appeared in the hard and the 
soft goods industries, but it was 
more marked in soft goods. 

Resignation likewise declined 
seasonally from 39 to 28 per 1,000 
workers and, though -somewhat 
higher in October than at the last 
year end, they were substantially 
below the levels of the war and 
immediate postwar years. 

Parelieling the prewar pattern, 
layoffs rose from 10 to 12 per 
1,000 in October and reached the 
relatively high level prevailing in 
the first 4 months of this year. 
Since the drop in the rate of 
resignations more than offset the 
rise in layoffs, the separation rate 
decreased’ from. 54 to. 45 ae 1,000. 
in October, 


: 
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12,700,000 War 
Vets on Jobs 


Chicago. — About 89 per cent of 
the former living servicemen num- 
bering over 12,700,000 male veter- 
ans of World War II had jobs at 
the end of last June, the Research 
Council for Economie Security re- 
ported. 

Most of the veterans were em- 
ployed in nonagricultural work, 
while about 900,000 were on farms. 
Another 700,000 were in school, 
nearly half a million were unem- 
ployed, and about 400,000 were 
“resting” or unable to work. The 
study relied largely on Census Bu- 
reau and Veterans Administration 
figures. 

“At the present time the chief 
problem is finding suitable employ- 
ment for disabled veterans,” the 
report said, adding: 

“Despite willing cooperation of 
many employers, civic groups and 
the government, many disabled 
veterans still have a tough time 
finding jobs. No figures on the to- 
tal number of unemployed disabled 
veterans are available; but those 
seeking work through public em- 
ployment offices numbered 82,000 
in June, 1948.” 

This country has been extremely 
generous to its veterans, having 
spent $6,514,000,000 for services to 
them in the 1948 fiscal year, and 
the results have been gratifying 
and well worth while, the report 
stated, 

“Although the cost is high, all 
the evidence points to the nation’s 
remarkable success in converting 
the veteran to civilian life,” it said. 
“Most of the money will have been 
well spent if GI Joe has been 
helped to be a responsible, self- 
reliant citizen. The evidence is 
overwhelming that he has.” 

Of the more than $6,500,000,000 
outlay in fiscal 1948, $2,500,00,000 
went for education and training; 
$2,100,000,000 provided pensions and 
compensation, of which more than 
half went to World War II disabled 
veterans or dependents of men and 
women. who died in the conflict; 
$901,000,000 went-for salaries and 
medical care, while readjustment 
allowances cost $682;000,000; The 
remainder, or about 5 per cent, 
was spent on insurance, vocational 
rehabilitation and other items. 

Of 19,414,000 national service life 
insurance policies issued, only 
6,275,000: were in force on June 30. 
About 4 out of every 5 veterans 
with insurance in force still have 
it in the form of temporary 5-year 
term insurance: Only 1 in 5 have 
converted to definite form, such as 
straight life. or 20-payment life. 


AFL BUS DRIVERS — 
WIN NEW PAY BOOST 


Cleveland.—Over 1600 employes 
of Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
won pay raises and other benefits 
under terms of a contract nego- 
tiated with the company by the 
AFL’s Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes of America. 

The contract is retroactive to 
Nov. 1 and is subject to ratification 
by the union membership. It gives 
the line’s 900 drivers an increase 
of 3.5 mills a mile; bringing the top 
rate to 635 cents a mile. Seven 
hundred maintenance and termi- 


j store buildings, 


nal workers will receive a 10-cent. 


hourly wage. increase simerage ted 
and a 2-cent Increase: May: 1, 1949. 


U. S. Colleges 
Tied Up With 
Big Business 


New York.—Already heavily en- 
gaged in real estate and other 
commercial enterprises, U. S. col- 
leges and universities are rapidly 
expanding their investments, a 
New York Times survey revealed 
Dec, 13. 

Before the war less than 20 per 
cent of the $2% billion in endow- 
ment funds was invested in real 
property, businesses or commodi- 
ties, the Times reported. Today 
about 40 per cent or $1 billion is 
tied up in such enterprises. The re- 
mainder rests in U. S. government 
or so-called gilt-edged securities. 

This sharply increasing trend of 
the past few years has found col- 
lege dollars invested in such widely 
scattered properties as an English 
walnut grove, spaghetti factory, 
airport, cattle ranch, department 
creameries and 
chinaware companies. 

AVOID TAXES 

Profits from these investments 
have one major difference from 
normal corporation profits, Ear- 
marked for educational purposes, 
they avoid the 38 per cent cor- 
porate tax and add to college rev- 
enues. What the Times does: not 
point out is that the big business 
viewpoint, already prevalent-in the 
nation’s major educational institu- 
tions, may well become even more 
marked because of this direct en- 
try into the commercial arena. 

The Men Who Control Our’ Uni- 
versities, published in 1947 by the 
King’s Crown Press, a division of 
the Columbia University Press, re- 
vealed that businessmen and 
bankers dominate the governing 
boards of the nation’s 30 leading 
schools. 

After proving statistically that 
these groups control the boards, 
the survey said: “The occupations 
of these trustees and the large in- 
comes they receive reveal only par- 
tially the place of these trustees 
in the American economic system. 
Their commanding role in the busi- 
ness world is more fully disclosed 
in their offices and director- 
ships in business enterprises. 
“The magnitude of the 400 larg- 
est businesses covered is almost 
beyond comprehension.... The 
enterprises represented are un- 
usually large and powerful. . 
They included, for example, U. S. 
Steel, duPPont, General Electric 
and General Motors.” 
INFLUENCE ON COLLEGES 

As an example of what it called 
a “type of recognition” received 
by trustees from the business com- 
munity, the study revealed that a . 
Senate probe in 1933 orcas nu- { 
merous trustees were on 
called preferred list of the “I. P. 
Morgan Co. This list was composed 
of favored individuals who were 
allowed to buy blocks of stock un- 
der their market value. 

“Trustees thus favored,” it com- 
mented, “would seem to have am- 
ple reason to wish to retain the 
goodwill of the firm and might 
consequently be influenced thereby 
in certain of their attitudes toward 
various university policies.” 

With increasing investments, col- 
lege administrators will be that 
much more susceptible to pressures 
from outside the university. Their 
thinking will almost of necessity 
be more prejudiced for the side on 
which their economic bread is but- 
tered. 

And since “no clerical workers 
or skilled, semiskilled or unskilled 
workers” are on the college boards, 
and “no known representatives of 
these large population groups with 
the single exception of one labor 
union official,” the survey pointed 
out there will be no voices to ob- 
ject to this kind of prejudice. 


Profits Continue 
Upward Despite 
Industry Denial 


Washington.—Despite industry’s 
efforts to pull the wool over labor’s 
and: the buying: public’s eyes at re- 
cent congressional profits hearings, 
the gory facts are that industry is 
still playing the wolf-in-sheep’s 
clothing act for all it is worth. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce re- 
ported last week that national] in- 
come showed an increase of $5.6 
billion in the third quarter of 1948, 
and that corporate profits went up 
6% over the preceding quarter. 
Their take has mounted by “about 
the same amount,” says the report, 
as it did in the first - to- second 
quarter. . 
The very boys who were yelling 
at the profits hearings about leav- 


‘ling things alone, lest we hit an- 


other depression, are the ones. who 
made the most in the third quar- 
ter, according to the report—the 
iron and steel industry alone ac- 
counted for “more than half” of 
the $375 million figure for manu- 
facturing. 

“Compensation for employees”— 
and all-inclusive category—increas- 
ed by almost $6.5 billion in the 
‘third quarter. This rise reflected 
the effects of wage rate increases 
negotiated in the third and’ at the 
end of the-second quarter, expand- 
ed employment, and the absence of 
‘major labor-management disputes.” 


There are enough motor vehicles . 
every | 


in the United States to give 
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CONSTRUCTION 


(Courtesy, “Daily Pacific Builder’) 


Seattle Jr. Hi. asking bids, $2] 


nvillion. 


a * * 
Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. physics 
bldg., plans, $1.2 million. 


ce a : 
Alaska, Ladd Air Force Base 
family quarters, $1,598,757, Gaas- 
land Constr. Co., Bellingham. 
cd * * 


Alaska,. Fort Richardson, bar- 
racks, $7,957,000, S. Patti-Mac- 
Donald Co., St. Louis. 

e * Ed * 

New Mexico,. White Rock camp 
buildings, $2,383,346, Shaw & Estes, 
Dallas. 


* * 


Dechutes Basin, Wash., earth 
dam, $930,950., Scheumann & John- 
son, Seattle. 

® 

Missouri Basin proj., Dickinson 
Dam, $1,034,071, Adler Constr. Co, 
Madras, Ore. 


* * 


Sonoma co. sewer, hearings Jan. 

17, $1 million. 

* 

Sacramento, state blidg., 1st bids 
in Feb., $7 million. 


* * 
San Jose jail, plans, $1 million. 
* ¢ *# 


* 


* * 


* 


Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. engin- 
eering bldg., taking bids, $1.6 mil- 
lion. 

s ¢ ¢ 

Monterey sewage plant, permit 

requested, $806,000. 
* * @ 

Univ. of So. Calif., plans, Arts 

bldg., $1 million, women’s dorm., 


$1.2 million. 


* * # 


Golden Gate Park planetarium, 
taking bids, $750,000. 
* * * 

Sacramento .educ. bidg., planned, 
$2.2 million. 


* + 


Aberdeen, Wash., St. Joseph’s 
Hosp., $1.151.154, Strand & Sons, 
Seattle. 

es s+ ¢s 

El Paso vets hosp. addns., bids 
due, $10 million, 

s 3s 


Roseville hosp., plans, $750,000. 
& * * 

San Jose hosp., plans, $1 million. 
* ae + 


Fontana blast furnace for Kais- 
er, $17 million, addn. sub-contrs.: 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; Consol. 
Western Steel, SF. 

* % co 

Menlo Park  subdiv., Menlo 

Homes, Inc., plans, $6 million. 
* * 

Relocate railroad, Shasta Dam, 
Bur. of Reclam., $1,778,391, Morri- 
son-Knudson Co., LA. 


- AUTO HINTS 


WASTED POWER — Low tire 
pressure, dragging brakes or slip- 
ping cluteh are common causes of 
wasted automobile engine power. 

ce * * 

MAKE IT CLEAR—When driv- 
ing, signal any change of pace or 
direction promptly and correctly, 
because a misunderstood signal 
may invite, rather than prevent, 
an accident. 

* * * 

TAKE CARE—Don’t let a traffic 
accident make a “black” holiday in 
your home. Drive with care; walk 


with care. 


* * 


WINDSHIELD WIPER CHECK- 
UP—Make sure of safe, clear vision 
through your automobile wind- 
shield during wet weather driving 
by having a check-up of the wind- 
shield wiper blades and the wiper 
operating mechanism. Necessary 
repairs and replacements should 
be made immediately. 

oS * * 

ALERTNESS AVOIFDS AB- 
SENCE—In the holiday traffic 
rush, keep your head up, your mind 
alert, and “Take It Easy.” 

* * 

SMOOTH TREADS—Automobile 
tires which are worn smooth punc- 
ture easily during the rainy season 
because rubber becomes extremely 
pliable when wet. 


eS ee ee ssi 


. Same time, 


New York—The expected sharp 
postwar decrease in employment 
of young workers have not ma- 
terialized, the Natl. Child Labor 
Commiittee reported Dec. 8; point- 
ing out that the number of. school- 
age workers has actually been in- 
creasing since 1947. 

Reporting on the 10th anniver- 
sary of federa] regulation of child 
labor, Committee Sec. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand said that with 2,300,- 
000 workers in the 14 to 17-year 
age group now employed on full 
or part-time jobs, there was a 
strong need for extending federal 
and state laws and for better en- 
forcement of those already on the 
books. 


It took 22 years to obtain federal 
regulation of child labor, her re- 
port said, years which include the 
campaign for the child labor 
amendment, after two federal laws 
had been declared unconstitutional, 
and a prolonged depression which 
led to enactment of the wage-hour 
act of 1938 with its child labor pro- 
visions. Constitutionality of these 
provisions was subsequently af- 
firmed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

“Nobody suspected how many 
children the federal child labor 
law was going to protect when it 
was enacted in 1938,” Mrs. Zimand 
said, “but the fact that it was on 
the statute books and being vigor- 
ously enforced by the Children’s 
Bureau when the war came, pre- 
vented children under 16 from 
flocking into factories, canneries 
and mills as they did in World 
War I. Violations rose from 1% 
of inspected establishments in 1941 
to 8% in 1945 and it is easy to see 
what would have happened had 
there been no federal law setting 
a 16-year age limit for employ- 
ment in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 

“In contrast to the federal law, 
weak state laws let children of 
14 and 15 leave school by the 
thousands for work in stores, offic- 
es, bakeries, laundries, restaurants 
and many other places which are 
subject only to state regulation. A 
quarter of a million 14 and 15- 
year-old children were out of 
school for work at the peak of 
wartime employment in the many 
states which let children leave 
school for work at 14, or on com- 
pletion of the eighth grade, or be- 
cause of ‘economic necessity.’ ” 

In 1945, she pointed out, child 
labor had skyrocketed to three 
million, from the previous 1940 all- 
time Jow of 872,000. 

Mrs. Zimand outlined a 3-point 
plan of action: (1) extension of 
federal child labor provisions to 
cover all interstate commeree in- 
dustries, (2) efforts to bring all 
state laws up to-federal standards 
so that all children will remain in 
school until they are at least 16 
and (3) better enforcement of 
child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws. 

In addition to legislation which 
will keep children in school to 16, 
the report emphasized the problem 
of high school dropouts. Almost 
one-quarter (1,050,000) of all the 
16 and 17-year olds in the popula- 
tion are out of school and working 
and 220,000 of the 14 and 15-year 
olds. 

This problem will become even 
more acute, the report said, when 
the increased birth rate adds some 
three million children to the high 
school age group in the early 
1960s. Whether the high schools 
will continue to lose 50% of the 
students who enroll depends to a 
large extent on expansion of edu- 
cational facilities, it said. 


A new and more economical 
acid-conversion process for making 
sugar from cottonseed hulls, pea- 
nut shells, ground cornstalks, wood 
flour and other cellulosic mater- 
ials may result in commercial 
sugar from these wastes some day. 
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General Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Local 890 
274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


A strike situation exists in Salinas, involving 35 members 


working for the following cab 
Salinas, Carl’s and Packard. 


companies: Yellow, Checker, 


Our union offered, during negotiations, to continue the 
present agreement for five months—to April 1—in order 
that this matter might be settled peaceably. The cab indus- 
try, however, denied the union continuation of the present 


contract unless its demands were; —— 


reduced beyond conditions existing 
in November, 1947. As a result of 
such negotiations, the Union felt 
and still feels that an attempt is 
being made to break the cab divi- | 
sion. We are picketing the afore- 
mentioned cab companies and re- 
quest that members give their eg) 
and complete cooperation regard- 
ing this matter. 

All other Unions take notice. 
The strike has been sanctioned by | 
the Salinas Central Labor Council. 
Kindly inform your membership 
of the conditions existing in the 
Salinas cab industry. Refrain from 


patronizing these cabs. 
* * * 


{ 
The following meetings have 
been scheduled for January: 

January 4 — All members em- 
ployed in the Salinas ice industry 
will meet at the Union office at 
8:00 p.m. It is very important that 
you attend. 

Wednesday, January 5—A meet- 
ing is being held for the beverage 
industry, both in Monterey and 
Salinas, at the Salinas Union office, 
8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, January 6—The reg- 
ular meeting of this Union will be 
at the Carpenters Hall, at 8:00 
p.m. All members are requested 
to come to this meeting as nom- 
inations and elections will take 
place for one Trustee. 

Saturday, January 8—A meeting 
is scheduled for ali employees 
working at Eckhart Seed Co. at 
the Union office at 10:00 a.m. 

Monday, January 10—Meeting is 
scheduled for all members employ- ; 
ed in the tire and gas industry 
working for the following com- 
panies: Firestone, Don Hultz, Har- 
ry Rhoads, Sears, Deans and La- 
Marr. Time, 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, January 13—The reg- 
ular meeting will be held in Monte- 
rey. 

* ¢ #8 

Your Union has conducted an 
insurance column advising all 
members of the new financial re- 
sponsibilities. We urge all drivers 
of automobiles and automotive 
equipment on the public highways 
to please remember to protect your 
drivers license. You need insurance 
coverage in order to comply with 
the new law. All teamsters should 
check their automobile insurance ! 
policies to see that they have bodily | 
injury and property damage cov- 
erage to meet the requirements of 
the financial responsibility law. 
This applies particularly to auto- 
mobiles purchased on the finance 
plan. In some instances the finance 
company will issue a policy and 
as a rule it generally covers fire, 
theft and collision. l 

s* * # 

As this goes to press, we want| 
to inform all of our members that 
Elmer Schively’s family was mel 
$1,000.000 on December 30, which 
was the minimum amount of tite | 
insurance covering all of our mem- | 
bers of this Union. Maintain. your 
good standing with the Union in 
order to receive its benefits 
remember to pay your dues on or! 
before the first of each month, as 
they are due and payable on the 
first day of every month. | 

* * 


* 


PEP CREAMERY 

A strike situation exists at Pep 
Creamery at Monterey. By the Cu- 
linary Alliance we wish to admon- 
ish all of our members engaged in 
driving trucks hauling into retail | 
outlets to be very careful not to 
eross a bonafide picket line such, 
as is. being conducted at the Pep| 
Creamery in Monterey. Where a| 
strike condition exists, irregard-: 
less of where it may be, notify the 
Union office before doing anything 
which may reflect on yourself or 
your Union. 

* 

Patronize Union services and re- 
frain from riding non-Union cabs 
on strike. 


*¢ 8 
Five “helpful hints” for veterans ' 
who wish to reinstate lapsed : 


* * 


tional Service Life Insurance term 
policies wege offered today by In- 
surance Service of Veterans Ad- 
ministration Branch 12 area. (Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada and Ha- 
wali). 

They are: 

1. If possible, the policy should 
be reinstated before it has been 
lapsed longer than three tatneniar 
In: most cases, early reinstatements | 
make qualifying physical examin- 
ations urinecessary. — 

2.. All. questions on the rein- 
statement application should be. 
answered. Failure to. do so. means | 
a delay in regaining insurance pro- 
tection. 

3. _The application must be dat- | tion, 


~~ — 


ed. If not dated, it is not valid. 

4. The application must be mail- 
ed to VA within five days. If the 
postmark is later than five days 
of the date on the application, a 
new form will be required. 


5. Two monthly payments re- 


| quired for reinstatement must ac- 


company the application. Without 


| premium payments, VA cannot re- 


instate the insurance. 
e ¢ ¢& 

QUESTION: When is a Certifi- 
cate of Eligibility from VA for loan 
guarantee purposes necessary? 

ANSWER: It is neeessary when 
the veteran is unable to furnish 
the lender with his original dis- 
charge papers, or when his period 
of service was less than 90 days, 
or when his service was in the 
armed forces of a government al- 
lied with the United States in 
World War II. 

* *£ @ 

QUESTION: On what priority 
basis is a World War I veteran 
admitted to a Veterans Admini- 
stration hospital? 

ANSWER: Emergency cases 
have first priority; those suffering 
from injuries incurred in or ag- 
gravated by wartime service are 
next on the priority list, and those 
who swear they are unable to pay 
hospital charges for nonservice- 
connected disabilities or illnesses 
are third. The latter must wait 
until a bed is available. 

ok * 2 
than 162,000 California 
with service-connected 


More 
veterans 


. disabilities or diseases were treated 


during fiscal year 1948 under the 
“home town” medical program, 
Veterans Administration reported 
today. 

The veterans receive@  out- 
patient treatment. from both VA 
doctors in VA clinics and private 
physicians in their home _ towns. 
Prior authorization from VA must 


‘be obtained before a veteran can 
be treated at government expense | 


by a private doctor. Treatment is 


restricted to service-connected dis-- 


abilities and diseases. | 

Private California physicians 
treated 81,163 veterans. They were 
paid $1,452,606 for 393,311 treat- 
ments, establishing an average 
charge-per-treatment of $3.53 and 
a cost-per-veteran of $16.52. 

VA staff doctors handled 81,323 
individual veterans and 162,645 
treatments. Since these were taken 
care of in VA out-patient clinics, 
located in the agency’s. hospitals 
and other VA installations, no per- 
patient or per-treatment. costs 
were comptes: Eee, for this group. 


GOP Prepared! To 
Fight For T-H 


Washington.—Disclosure of much 
of the contents of the final report 
of the 80th Congress’ Joint Labor- 
Management Relations Committee 
precipitatéd more speculation in 
and out of Congress about new 
labor legislation to replace the 
' Taft-Hartley law. 

Ne one was surprised when Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R., O.), proclaim- 
ed that he has no intention of giv- 
ing up the chairmanship of the Re- 
publican steering committee, and 
that he planned to put up a vig- 
orous fight in behalf of Taft-Hart- 
ley. Republican senatorial “lib- 
erals” are reported ready to accept 
Taft’s decision if Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry, an even deeper-dyed re- 
actionary, will step aside as floor 
leader. 

Replying to Labor-Management 


; Committee Chairman Joseph Bali 


(R.,sMinn.), Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Senator J. 
Howard McGrath (D., RI. ), said: 
“The Republican party never for- 
gets, forgives or changes. 
“These influential. gentlemen. fail 
te understand. what. happened in 


They fail to realize that the nation 


gave the Democratic party a man- 
date for the change of the Taft- 
Hartley act and the substitution 
of legislation that will preserve in- 
dustrial peace by being. fair to both 
labor and management.” 


is Hazardous Task 


Washington. — Don’t choose. a 


farm if you are casting around | 


for a safe place to work. 


The Agriculture Department re- 


ports that 4,300 persons were killed 
last year in accidents around the 
farmstead. This. total was-so large 
that President Truman ‘proclaimed 
'@ national farm safety week to 
dramatize the seriousness of. exist- 
ing hazards connected with farm 
work, and to wee — — 


‘tributing to 


{State Fed. Release) 

San Francisco.—Recent decisions 
of the Nationa, Labor Relations 
Board have.stimulated the bring- 
ing of the whole problem of group 
insurance and pension systems into 


| the realm of collective. bargaining. 


The issue now. is what type of 
plan. will the employer establish. 
It has. been recognized by some 
employers, that pension programs 
will maintain. high employee mo- 
rale and help to attract and hold 
desirable workers. The unions are 
adding such-programs to their col- 
lective bargaining aims, and it is 
a matter of only a short time be- 
fore they will become a permanent 
feature in most union contracts. 
DOUBLE SINCE °45 

According to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ survey, workers covered 
by some type of pension plans ne- 
gotiated by employer and union 
have more than doubled in num- 
ber since 1945. In 1945, some 610,- 
000 workers were included. Early 
in 1947, approximately 1,250,000 
workers were covered by such 
plans. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics listed in this connection 
clothing-textiles, building trades, 
fur. and leather establishments, 
furniture manufacturers, hotels, 
laundries, office workers, paper 
mills, retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments, shipbuilding, and street 
and electric railways. The survey 
also found that most plans were 
entirely financed through contract 
provisions for the employer’s pay- 
ment. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that employers 
must bargain collectively with a 
union, on request, over group in- 
surance, The decision occurred in 
the Inland Steel, General Motors 
and W. W. Cross cases. 
PENSION ISSUE TO GROW 

It is certain that when control 
of inflation is established, the em- 
phasis will shift from wage in- 
crease demands to fringe issues, 
among which pension programs 
will be the most prominent. This 
trend is strongly in evidence now 
and will become more so in the 
future. 

In California, Section 10202.7 of 
the California Insurance Code now 
authorizes group insurance for em- 
ployees of members of Trade As- 
sociations. Prior to this amend- 
ment, insurance companies limited 
such contracts to employers with 


a minimum of 50 employees. Once 


the unions become aware of this 
amendment it can be anticipated 
that they will take advantage of it 
to negotiate such features into 
their collective bargaining con- 
tracts. 

The east has acted more rapidly 
in respect to this need, and many 
workers in hotels, building trades, 
furniture, jewelry, fur, leather, 
electrical, dyers, etc. have in- 
cluded insurance protection in their 
contracts. 

It is suggested that the unions 
give this matter greater attention. 
Considerable information can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. regarding data on this 
whole subject. 


Transcription Firms 
Sion Pact With AFM 


New York.—The final chapter in 
lifting the recording ban took 
place here when leading electrical 
transcription companies signed an 
agreement with Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum of Philadelphia committing 
them to make payments to the 
trust. established last week by the 
phonograph recording industry 
with Mr. Rosenbaum as trustee, 
it was announced by James. C. 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The signing, which took place 
in the federation offices, commits 
the transcription firms to con- 
the trustee-admin- 
istered free public music fund pro- 
posed by the union. 

Terms of the ney documents are 
virutally the same, with a few 
changes to fit the requirements of 
the transcription industry. Pay- 
ments to the fund are 3 per cent 
of gross revenues from electrical 
transcriptions and spot announce- 
ments utilizing the services of in- 
strumental musicians, the same 
rate provided in the _ contracts 
with the federation that. expired 
a year ago, 

At the same time the companies 
signed a labor contract with the 
federation establishing, substantial- 
ly the same rates of pay and. 
working conditions in effect last 
year. 

Payments by. the teanecpiption 
industry,. in accordance with a 
settlement made in 1948, con- 
tributed to the $4,500,000. fund 
which has) financed for two years 
the federation’s free public music 
program in hospitals, institutions, 
and public parks and hails, 


Los Angeles. — Warner Bros.’ 
suit for $3 million against Local 


644, Bro. of Painters (AFL) for 


alleged’ damage growing out of the 
1945 Hollywood studio strike was 
‘dismissed by Fea tego Court Judge 
Stanley. N. Barres. Barnes said the 
case was “pounced out for lack of 
diligence in carrying out its’ gull 
cution. 
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Profiteers Tell pe essmen 


Washington.—Just let things Ngr was the best advice  eaiviaey horse, which had given 
that industrialists offered last week to a congressional com-’ 
mittee investigating current high profits and the calamity 
they. might cause our economy. — 


Two famous business leaders, 
Charles E. Wison, president of 
General Electric Co., and Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., made nervous 
witnesses before the Joint Coms 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
shapping defensively at Sen. Jos- 
eph O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), Who, 
Wilson claims, is “trying to’ ruin 
the profit system.” 

“You’re one of the great leaders 
of industry,” O’Mahoney told the 
GE head. “You mentioned boom 
and bust. Have you any advice for 
this committee about how to avoid 
boom and bust?” 

“KEEP HANDS OFF” 

“Don’t throw a monkey wrench 
in the present good situation,” 
was the reply. “Don’t upset the 
applecart.” The Wyoming Senator 
reminded Wilson that the “apple- 
cart” was upset in 1929 when in- 
dustry controlled the government 
ahd there was no New Deal to 
blame. “Your advice to government 
is to keep hands off and let things 
drift?”, he asked. 

“Yes,” Wilson sputtered. “Keep 
hands off some things—profits for 
one.” 

Fairless, head of the giant Uni- 
ted States Steel, offered only minor 
variations on the same _ theme. 
Asked what the government should 
do about the steel shortage, he 
arrogantly declared, “I stand on 
my testimony,” (which hadn't 
given any recommen dations). 
“Keep in touch with us,” he added. 
“You don’t need a hearing to talk 
to me about steel production.” 
This ‘come up and see me some- 
time’ invitation contained no sug- 
gestions about increasing steel 
output. 

“What can you do?”, Fairless 
sneered. “Build a plant that will 
come into production three years 
from now?” 

“We can allocate materials,” 
Senator O’Mahoney pointed out. 
“A public authority woldn’t allo- 
cate on a profit basis.” 

Republican Senator Flanders 
confessed that last year’s tax bill 
had been a mistake. “It was one 
of the few times, he said, “that I 
voted for a bill for the sake of 
party regularity. I regretted it 
when I was doing it and I have 
regretted it since.” 

Senator O’Mahoney summed up 
the attitude of industry represen- 
tatives at the hearings when he 
said that the corporations “want 
to charge prites in inflated dollars 


dollars.” The dollars the corpora- 
tions want to measure profits in, 
he declared, “are purely ficti- 
tional.” 


Winter Washing 


Washing in winter is a chore 
but it can be lightened. 

Biggest nuisance is keeping 
woolens and heavy clothes clean 
for children. 

You keep sweaters softer, for 
example, if you put a few spoon- 
fuls of glycerine in the last rinse. 
Then let dry in a warm place, 
being careful, however, not to 
place the garment near artificial 
heat. 

Some people like to roll sweat- 
ers in towels to get the moisture 
out. If you like, you can place 
the sweaters between two towels 
and roll with a bottle or rolling- 
pin to release moisture without 
stretching. 

Be sure to measure all woolen 
and knitted things before washing 
so you can pull them back into 
shape. If you wash the garment 
frequently it might be a timesaver 
to outline it on an old turkish 
towel and then keep the towel for 
just that purpose. If you like to 
use a form instead of drying flat, 
cover cardboard cut to measure 
with toweling. 

DON’T SOAK WOOLENS 

When washing don’t soak for 

more than five minutes and don’t 
wring or twist the garment. It 
helps when washing woolens and 
snowsuits to outline stains with 
needie and thread before wetting, 
for the stains frequently don’t 
show up when wet. Use a soft 
brush to scrub’ the spots and sup- 
port the weight of the garment in 
one’ hand so that it won’t stretch 
out of shape. 
Another help to the woman put- 
ting her clothes on the line is a 
basket on a cart (or it may be 
a discarded bassinet or baby car- 
riage kept just for that purpose). 
Wet winter clothes weigh a good: 
deal. By. putting the clothesbasket 
on wheels and raising its height} 
so you don’t have to stoop so much: 
you: save almost a third of your 
energy. 


Millinery Workers Wit 


New York.—New.. York’s 12, 000, 
millinery workers, members of the. 
United. Hat, Cap and Millinery | 
Workers’ Union (AFL), won. sig- 
nificant wage and welfare fund 
gains in a contract ratified last. 
week, Hourly minimum rates are. 


rates by 10 per cent, and a new 
employer-financed plan is being. in- 
corporated into the union's welfare 
program, along with sick benefits 
and paid vacations. 


but compute profits at non-inflated | 


advanced 30 cents,, additional. piece | 


ns Toys | 


Toys are serious business these 
days... 

Educators are agreed that :ehil- 
dren’s playing isn’t entirely that in 
the accepted sense of the: word. 
It is the: child’s way of learning 
and his toys are tools which help 
him in his development. With that 
approach, you will. see that buying 
a toy simply because it is acute 
gadget is not only a waste of 
money but a deprivation to the 
child. Toy buying takes careful 
thought. 


For the young child, certainly, 
a toy should be something he-can 
handle, rather than something an 
adult has to manipulate for him. 
It should be simple so that he 
can bring his own imagination into 
play and it should be rugged so 
that it can be employed without 
warnings against breakage. 

This very simplicity makes it 
possible for fathers who are handy 
With tools to make toys which are 
not only as good as, but in many 
cases superior to the toys that are 
sold in the stores at this time of 
year. Blocks, the all year round 
joy to a child, should be big, simple 
and unpainted. A handy man can 
turn out fine replicas of the ex- 
pensive sets that are sold in good 
toy shops. Along with the blocks 
he can perhaps make the unpaint- 
ed block trains and block people 
that are sold, at rather steep pric- 
es, to go with such sets. 

TOYS THAT TEACH 

Another thing about this rather 
new approach to children’s toys 
is that you can frequently find 
more desirable toys on shop coun- 
ters far removed from the toy 
shelves. Just consider this list— 
magnets, egg timers, pulleys, min- 
iature clothes pins, lengths of 
clothesline, washboards to use in 
laundry play or as dol] slides, real 
tools, oit cans (to be filled with 
water for use in playing me- 
chanic). 

You can make up your own me- 
chanical sets, buying the material 
suggested in any good book on 
chemistry for children available 
in the public library. Or make up 
marionettes, following directions in 
books to be found in the same li- 
brary. 

When you buy abit don’t waste 
money on little sets that are 
mostly cardboard. Buy your own 
poster paints and add a few large 
brushes. A half-inch brush is not 
too big for a little child The pots 
and kitchen utensil] section of the 
dime store can turn up very cre- 
ditable. small size and usable pots 
and pans for your little girl. 

Of course, you must consider the 
age of your youngster when you 
pick his toys. In general, the 
littlest ones are. interested in 
bright-colored objects they can 
grasp, chew and feel. . They like 
things that speak and make noises 
and toys they ean push or pull. 
And of course everything must be 
smooth, washable if possible, and 
have no sharp edges or pin eyes 
that can be pulled out. 

From two to four, you will want 
to include action, toys that can be 
ridden, pushed or climbed. They 
like housekeeping toys, dolls, toy 
telephones and also toys that can 
be taken apart and put together 
again. Rhythm toys are good too. 

The older preschooler | likes 
housekeeping and imaginative toys, 
too, but on a more advanced 
seale. He likes records and he loves 
to dress up. 

Six to eights like easy construc- 
tion sets, toys with which they can 
make believe, arts and crafts, and 
easy games. The years after eight 
are the years for hobbies. Here you 
must begin to cater to individual 
interests. 


BALL COMMITTEE ASKS 
TIGHTER TAFT-HARTLEY! 


Washington (LPA)—Ignoring the 
November election results, the 


Joint Labor-Management Relations: 


Committee of the repudiated 380th 
Congress prepared its final report 
just before the holidays. As was 
expected, the anti-labor committee 
approved a set of amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law designed to 
make it even more harmful to or- 
ganized labor. 

So -biased was the- committee’s 


report draft that Senator Irving. 


Ives: (R., N.Y, who voted for 
Taft-Hartley, refused to sign the 
document. Lashing out at his Re- 


publican colleagues who approved 


the report} Ives said: “I feel very 
strongly that for any political 
party to come out with a labor- 
management program that is: pure- 
ly a party program is a mistake. 
I’m not going along. with the -re- 
' pert, partly because it is a partisan 
report, and partly because I don’t 
agree with some of the things 
in it.” 


Lead - poisoning, - once vated : a 
hopeless. disease afflicting painters, |. 
{hae been. cured by a chemical 
(called .BAL, developed -during..the 
war to combat war gas. BAL is 
a short term for British Anti- 
~ [Lewisite, 


’ They tell: the: stéry about the 


good service arid which was'retired 
on a petision:' Having nothing to 
do with-his time, the horse went 
to Harvard univefsity;: Came’ grad- 
uation day and ‘the ‘horse ‘walked 
up:to the platform for his diploma. 

, Ov handing“him the diploma, the 
président: stopped to: remark: 
\“E want! toe congratulate you. 
‘Youw-vare the: first: WHOLE horse 
Harvard ever graduated.” 

jot 8 oy, 

A ‘good : leader. ‘hammers ‘home 

his -message’ constantly <like the 


‘preacher who thus described his 


sérmon: “I«get up and tells ’em 
what Pm goit’ te tell ’em, and 


‘then I tell ’ei, arid then I tell ’em 


what I’ve told ’em.” 
*+.  * * 

Voice on Phone: “Are your 
father‘and mother at home?” 

‘Little Johriny: “They was, bit 
they isn’t now.” 

Voice: “They was, but they isn’t 
whére’s your grammar?” 

Johnny: “She went out, too.” 

* * * 

There was a heated argument 
going on in the courtroom one 
day. The case involved a woman 
whe was hit by a car. The defend- 
ing lawyer, eager to get his client’s 
innocence across to the jury, said, 
‘Mr. Smith couldn’t be wrong; 
he’s been driving cars for 15 
years.” 

The prosecuting attorney, always 
a shrewd talker, countered quickly 
with: “In that case client is cer- 
tainly right. You see, she’s been 
walking for 40 years.” 

*k * * 

Look at me—I can’t write and I 
was convicted of forgery—did I 
have a lousy lawyer. 

* * ae 
THOUGHTFUL WRITER 

Sailer: “Don’t bother me. I am 
writing to my girl friend.” 

Marine: “But why are you writ- 
ing so slowly?” 

Sailor: “She can’t read ‘very 


fast.” 


* * # 


Two old ladies were discussing 
their physical ailments. Said one: 
“So your trouble is constipation. 
What do you take?” Said the 


other: “I just take my knitting.” 
* 


| There is some co-operation be- 
tween wild creatures. The 


| 
i 


oe BS 


stork 
and the wolf usually work the 
same neighborhood. 
Ba * 
Salesgirl: Well; if you’re look- 
ing for a nice pair of gloves for 
your wife, why don’t you take this 
pair? They’re $15 with the tax— 
$12.50 without the tax. 
Mr. Ace: OK, PH 
without the tax. 
* 
George Burns: Emily, our neigh- 
bor’s daughter, ean’t get married 
without permission. 
Gracie: Why not? 
George: She’s a minor! 
Graeie: You mean she has to 
ask John L. Lewis? 
* # « 
He told her of his ardent love 
The color left her cheeks, 
But on the shoulder of his coat 


It lingered on for weeks. 
* * * 


* 


take ’em 


= * 


The results of the recent elec- 
tion gives rise to the question of 
whether the newspapers, maga- 
zines, commentators and pollsters 
were trying to REFLECT a pop- 
ular trend or MAKE one? 

*+ + * 

“Have a good memory for faces 
dear?” 

“F have.” 

“Splendid — Pve just dropped 
your shaving — 


“How long have you been apie 
ing here?” 

“Ever since the boss tleredtenll 
to’ fire me.” 

* * * 

The quarrel was trivial and the 
judge asked impatiently, “Couldn't 
you men Have settled this chal 
ment out of court?” 

The defendant spoke up quickly, 
“Yes, Your Honor. That’s just 
what we were doing when the 
police interfered.” 


Trusts 


The recent report of corporate} 
mergers, issued by the Federal 


Trade Commission, serves to call} 


attention once again to sérious 
loopholes in the anti-trust laws 
that permit monopolies to flourish 
almost without restraint. 

As the FTC points out, both the 
Sherman and the Clayton anti- 
trust acts condemn attempts to 
control markets through mutual 
understandings or agreemerits be- 
tween competitors. But at the 
same time the law, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, permits 
these objectives to be achieved by 
outright purchase of a corfipetitor. 

Unless this defect in the law is 
remedied quickly arid effectively, 
the FTC says, either the giant cor- 
porations will take over the coun- 
try, or the Government will be 
forced to take control of the cor- 
porations, 

The result, in either case, would 


be the end of our free bopimiude: 


ae. 


There is about one woman ute 
mobile driver in. America for every 
three men drivers, but the 
driven by the average man is 
about twice that of the average 
woman, 


LEIDICS 


® LIQUOR 


© WINES 


Resse 


© BEER N Easy Credit 


® VEGETABLES 
© GROCERIES 


© FRUITS 


Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 
Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 
4) West San Luis 
At Lineoin Avenue, Salinas 


FLOWERS of DI Stine TEA 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


Phone 4881 
WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 


422 Salinas St., Salina 


A. L. BROWN 
G CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
Two Stores: 
UNION DRIVE-IN 
BUELDING and 
238 MAIN ST., SALENAS 


Ride in Style and 
Comfort — - Call 


ice tS 
move you make, / 


Felix Marsh Transfer 


(Exclusive Local Member) 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSES 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Phone 4816 
17 8. PEARL 


Dr. J. H. Wynkoop 


CHIROPRACTOR | 


X-Ray Examinations 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY Open Evenings 


308 MAIN STREET 


Salinas 7733 


Yellow Cab 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


N¥FTE or DAY 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


For Your Furniture, 


Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS, 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO. Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 P.O. Box 47 Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 


OPTOMETRIST 
541 SO. MAIN ST., SALINAS 


TELEPHONE 6201 
Linoleum — Carpets —Rugs 


DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furnish i with the Best, from 


One Out of Six 
Norwegians Is 
Union Member 


Oslo. — There are 450,000 dues 
paying members in the Norwegian 
Federation of Labor, a survey re- 
leased. in Oslo last week revealed. 

This may not seem a large num- 
ber to the nearly 16,000,000-mem- 
ber American labor movement, but 
it means that with the present rate 
of organizing continuing there will 
be a roundd half million union 
members in the Scandinavian de- 
mocracy in 1949. That’s one-sixth 
of Norway’s total population. 

The half million in ’49 mark -is 
the goal of the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Labor, which in that 
year will celebrate its 50th anni- 
versary. 


595,000 Rural Families 
Got Electricity in 1948 


Washington.—Some 595,000 rural 
families could have had electric 
lights on their Christmas trees for 
the first time this year. The Rural 
Electrification Administration, 
which makes loans to local electric 
cooperatives, said nearly 1000 local 
power systems added about 595,000 
new consumers in 1948. This was 
the largest tofal ever connected in 
a year. About 4,000,000 rural fam- 
ilies still do not have electric 
service from central stations. 


VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE $221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 
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TRANSFER AND | 
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Local and Statewide Be 
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Anti-Union Laws 


Des Moines, Ia.—An overhauling 
of state anti-labor.laws is in pros- 
pect, if election returns are any 
indication. 

Both Gov.-elect William °S. 
Beardsley and the 1947 speaker of 
the house, G. T. “Gus” Kuester, 
are Republicans who fought pas- 
sage of the anti-union legislation 
last year in the face of an Iowa 
Manufacturers Assn. steamroller 
steered by Gov. Robert D. Blue 
(R.). 


Beardsley, a New Virginia drug- 


gist, was prevailed upon to run} 


in the June primary by a coalition 
embracifig all groups of labor, the 
Farm Bureau and the Iowa State 
Teachers Assn.. His November 2 
| victory kept the state house Re- 
;publican in spite of the landslide 
523,502 vote for President Truman, 
pene for Thomas E. Dewey and 
{10,777 for Henry A. Wallace. 


Kuester, a corn farmer, saw the 
last pre-election obstacle to being 
renamed as speaker disappear with 
the defeat of Rep. William H. Nich- 
olas. The latter was one of 22 
Republicans to fall by the way- 
side as Iowa Democrats gained 
that many seats, three in the state 

| senate and 19 in the lower house. 


| Labor’s legislative victory looms 
larger when it is recalled that 20 
other reactionaries were weeded 
out in the June primaries. Al- 
though both houses are still under 
GOP control, they are under lead- 
ership that fought for Jabor when 
the whip hand was wielded by 
advocates of abolishing the closed 
shop and prohibiting the second- 
| ary boycott. \ 
The governor-elect is pledged to 
removal of the sales tax from food, 
aid for schools and a program of 


| farm-to-market roads. 


Railroads Increase 
‘Inflationary Spiral 


The railroads last week claimed 
their proposed emergency freight 
rate increase would just about 
; cover prospective wage and ma- 
terial increases in 1949. 

Jacob Aronson, vice president of 
the New York Central and chief 
counsel for the rail industry in 
| the rate case, made the estimate 


| in a letter sent to the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission. 

| The railroads are asking the ICC 
for a new 13 per cent freight rate 
| increase. They also ask for quick 
|authority to add an immediate 
eight per cent increase while the 
question of the larger jump in 


: zx | freight rates is under study. 
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NATIONAL DOLLAR STORE 


\ AMERICAN-CHINESE INSTITUTION FEATURING AMERICAN 
MADE MERCHANDISE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. 


g 


MONTEREY 
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THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mer. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 
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Why Be Sick? 


WHEN I CAN HELP YOU 


Free Consultation 


Come in TODAY 


Hours: 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. Monday—Friday - Saturday by Appointment 


Dr. W.A. Marsh, D.C. 


"A COMPLETE HEALTH SERVICE” 


549 East Alisal St. Salinas Phone 5919 
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PACIFIC GROVE 


FEATURING 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


@ LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 
® DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
@ BEDROOM FURNITURE 


and APPLIANCES on the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS 


FURNITURE STORES 
480 LIGHTHOUSE AVENUE =—_—t 
Phone 8200 Pacific Grove 


Dh Pet eae 


Suggest Rice 
Diet for High 


Blood Pressure 


Patients have been telling their 
doctors for many years about all 
sorts of illnesses: “It must have 
been something I ate.” Modern, 
scientific physicians have usually 
pooh-poohed them. Some of these 
| patients may now rightfully say, 
“I told you so,” as their physicians 
| show a new interest in the treat- 
| ment by diets of high blood pres- 
; Sure, hardening of the arteries and 
| other diseases. 
| ‘The use of a rice diet to treat 
| high blood pressure, in particular, 
| has been widely publicized. The 
| diet consist of rice and certain 
| fruits and vitamins in prescribed 
amounts. The patient may have to 
stick to the diet for many months. 

A’ number of authorities. who} 
have tried the diet since it was 
first proposed by Dr. W. Kempner 
agree that in some cases the re- 
pesces are very good. The blood 
; pressure may fall and symptoms 
may be relieved. 

Sometimes patients with high 


. WITHOUT REGARD To 
, RACE, CRIED, COLOR OR 
NAVIONAL ORIGIN 


Ask Return of 
Tidelands to U.S. 


Washington. — The Truman ad- 
ministration is fighting to return 
the oil-rich tidelands to the Amer- 


|streams resume their periodic claim 


NEW YEAR BABE.—Baby New 
Year never looked like this before, 
but starlet Marie Wilson decided | 
to set a precedent for 1949. | 


Big Steelhead 
Run Foreseen 


San Francisco.— With the first 
substantial rainfalls of the season, 
northern California’s coastal 
to the title: best fishing waters 
in the Nation. 

Anglers the world over pay sea- 
sonal tribute to the rain-swollen 
waters because of just one magic 
word—steelhead. 

Each Fall and Winter, migra- 
tions of sea-run trout ascend their 
native streams to spawn. The re- 
sultant harvest for sport fishermen | 
has assumed legendary proper 
tions—even among the disciples of | 
Izaak Walton with whom exagger- 
ation is an avocational hazard. 

Famous California steelhead 


———j|blood pressure may have severe 
— headache, poor vision or even near- 
Ist D IS] n 0 blindness, enlarged hearts and 
€C 0 Nl heart failure. In some of these pa- 
tients there has been dramatic im- 
| provement when the diet was used, 
€con ary oyco sometimes even, according to Dr. 
i Kempner, when there was not too 
| oy ye much effect on the blood pressure 
: : : oA itself. 
ican people, to whom they belong. | nn U nt a HAS SHORTCOMINGS 
An important round in this fight : : Nevertheless there are serious 
began last week when Attorney| Almost a year after the De erica s of.the diet. Nobod 
General Tom Clark filed suit in the | #x@miner’s Intermediate Report h hi ig ass 1 y 
Ss : ‘al juris-|W@S submitted to the National |* ould think it is a cure-all or the 
upreme Court for federal juris-| : last word on the treatment of high 
diction over tidelands off the Texas| @bor Relations Board, and five blood pressure by any means Not 
and Louisiana coasts. The Court | months after the Board itself heard Sis era ae kana the diet fae 
ruled in June, 1947, that the gov-|0ral argument in the case, the el | 
ct wohte 14 tha/Board handed down, on November | 22Y length of time. 
ernment had first rights to the; , - t iet 
aes ; | 22nd, its first decision on the sec-| t is a monotonous diet, an un- 
California coastal lands, and Clark | , wag! oo | appetizing diet and a difficult one | 
is asking that they apply the same | scanrseks woven Se uae to keep. Some very sick patients 
reasoning to the Gulf coast. ag rsh uatge signage . willing to take it, but more} 
The Tidelands battle has been The case involved is that of Wat- | i] ae tie ’ nae es “ 
pe SE ee amnan|son’s Specialty Store of Chatta-|Patients who try it break the die 
raging since 1946 when Truman), sooner or later. 
vetoed a bill making the lands the | nooga, Tenn., and Local No. 74 of The diet and rtain conditions 
: ; the United Brotherhood of Carpen- e cas scabchee nage epee 
proper ty of the states. In the 80th E may be dangerous and make mat- 
Concress’ the av ap. | ters and Joiners and Jack Hender- = : 
ongress, the wealthy and power-| on, the union agent. The Board’s| ‘Ts worse. All authorities are) ;, the Klamath, Eel, Smith 
ful oil lobby succeeded in pushing|*’ . Oe Peers \ oe Lattend thet. 4ié ak Mould Dele ee | 
a similar bill through the House | decision, finding the union and its k : ~~ | Garcia, Gualala, and many other | 
ib epemeys |agent guilty of secondary boycott, taken only with constant careful | iver; and tributaries entering the 
ut it died in the Senate. a as oificnnt far three reasons: supervision, Severe reactions some- ‘ = 
Millions of dollars a year are in-| ‘8 SSD . e : ‘. . <ohs uci’ Pacific Ocean are now open to} 
é | 1. It finds that the remodeling | times occur which require emet-| sening for what most anglers de- | 
volved in the dispute. Millions will | ; i'gency treatment. Patients with glen oleate evap eae ate gro 
y ..| Of a house, although purely local y ig scribe as the fightingest game fish | 
go to the federal government in| +, character, is still within the jur- | Cettain types of kidney disease may | 4¢ 4) fl 
taxes if the land is established as| ; become much worse on the diet. sag 


..| isdiction of the act because, in the Steelies have b aught weigh- 
feder n . ig u use, aia : s have been caught weigh 
sie ig ee eer it Board's opinion, the strike on the} There is a great deal of study ing as much as 35 pounds, al- 
: p -nhappy ‘| private residence was part of a | and discussion among doctors tO | thou m the .avera catch at this 
companies want the states to con-| : | lyze the di d to determine | 8 ge 
éeil thik wealth. 6 es th staets | Secondary boycott against the Wat- | #Malyze the let and to determine | time of year three pounds. In 
are oe. a ae ss “the | 800’S Specialty Store, which the | its possible benefits or disadvan-/thei, fresh water dash upstream, 
suraie nem one “ay “| Board found to be engaged in in-| bages. Even. those -doctars who. be 
federal government does. The Oil | tarctate commerce. lieve it works don’t know why. 
lobby financed the Dixiecrats 2. It finds that the strike vio-| The use of the diet is not based 


; | 
the giant trout are hungry, andj} 


will strike savagely at about any- 


in 
thing resembling their natural 


ite recent elections, hoping they lated the Taft-Hartley Act even|ON any new knowledge of the food. 
would win .enough Congressmen to cause of the common type of high | atta iG ane aber. ae 
st -arhcganeed GPs Shree ee | went into effect, since it continued | blood seca Those causes Te-/ their four-year migration cycle in 
st ‘|}after the effective date. main unknown. The Fish and | 
campaigned under the banner of| 3 1% finds that the Board is not| MAY SHOW CAUSES 
federal control of the tidelands.| pound by a decision of the Unitead| If the diet works, there can be 
Labor has long urged federal con-| states District Court which on/|0 objection to saying that we do 
trol of these lands. The Interna-| October 28, 1947, refused to issue|Ot know how it works. In fact, 
tional Association of Machinists! an injunction against the union | Sometimes the discovery, even by 
apet OnE en ners investiga- | and its agent, on the ground that | Chance, of something that helps trout or salmon in most of the 
tion of the tidelands lobby and the/the act was not applicable since|an illness, may eventually throw steelhead sedi to the tee : 
CiO passed a resolution at itsithe dispute was prior to August |light on the causes of the illness; ne hauteumnantt Raat nas 
Portland convention asking that|22 1947, when the act went into | and lead to still better treatment. reas 31 in Del Norte County 
the lands be returned to the fed-| But a final evaluation of the and on the Klamath, Salmon Tri-.| 


i though it began before the law 


| the same stream. 
'Game Commission -has set aggre- 
i gate bag limits of three trout or 
salmon, with exceptions, in most | 
| of the streams north of San} 
| Francisco, and daily limits of two 


effect. 
diet will probably depend on our 


eral government. 
| guilty of secondary boycott the 
|Board upheld the findings of the 
| Trial Examiner. It disagreed with 


ECA Postpones the Trial Examiner, however, in 


In finding the union and its agent 


learning more about high blood | 
pressure, 

The theories of the causes of | 
high blood pressure held by most | 


nity, and Scott rivers. In general, | 
steelhead and salmon. angling| 
comes to a close in all other coas- | 
tal streams, bays and tributaries | 
on February 28. 

However, some streams are clos- 


Change in 50-50 
Shipping Poiicy 


Washington.—American ship op- 
erators were given 30 days’ grace 
by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in its move to aban- | 
don the requirement that 50 per | 
cent of bulk cargoes. shipped 
abroad under the Marshall Plan 
be carried in U. S. ships. 

Paul G. Hoffman, ECA adminis- 
trator, announced that he had | 
postponed until Feb. 1 the change 
in shipping policy. 

The postponement by ECA was | 
announced following a meeting of 
the agency’s public advisory board, 
of which AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany is a member. The 
board recommended a “go-slow” 
attitude on the controversial mat- 
ter which has aroused a storm of 
protest from all segments of the 
shipping industry. 

The AFL’s Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union has been outspoken | 
in its opposition to the Hoffman 
proposal on the grounds that it 
would “knock out the jobs of at 
least 50 per cent of American 
seamen.” 


AFL Clerks Will Push 
Dept. Store Drive - 


New York (LPA)—Transfer of; 
jurisdiction over department store 
workers from one CIO union. to 
another will not hold up the or- 
ganizing plans of the Retail Clerks 
Protective Association (AFL), Vice- 
President Samuel J. Meyers said 
last week. 

Meyers declared before the CIO 
plans were announced that the Re- 
tail Clerks’ union had already 
mapped out its organizing drive. 
“Department store workers are en- 
titled to a union of their own,” he 
affirmed. 

RCPA Secretary-Treasurer James 
A. Suffridge has been discussing 
these plans with Dave Beck, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Meyers revealed. He pointed out 
the importance of aid from the 
drivers’ union in organizing retail 
‘workers, * 


its decision that the union had not | physicians have to do with nervous | 


violated the act when it picketed 
Watson’s Specialty Store in the at- 
tempt to unionize Watson’s em- 
ployes. 


Married Women 
Outrate Single 
In Job Holding 


Washington.—Proponents of the 
theory that the woman’s place is 
in the home had better look twice 
at a Census Bureau report released 
last week. 


This report, issued on a survey. 


made of the proportion of married 
to single women holding jobs, re- 
veals that nearly 3,000,000 more 
married women are in the labor 
force. Of the 8,000,000 working 
married women, 7,000,000 live with 
their husbands. 


The high marriage rate in the! 


postwar period is one of the rea- 
sons for this, the report explains— 
in 1948 there were nearly 6,000,000 
more married couples than the 
number reported in 1940, 


Office Workers’ Union 
To Convene in St. Louis 


....Washington — “Meet Me in St. 
Louis” will be the theme of the 
officers and delegates of the AFL’s 
Office Employes International Un- 
ion, according to the 1949 con- 
vention call issued by Paul R. 
Hutchings, president, and J. How- 
ard Hicks, secretary-treasurer The 
regular March 1949 convention is 
being called to meet &t the Statler 
Hotel in that city commencing 
March 21, 1949. 

The selection of St. Louis was 
made in response to the cordial 
invitation of St. Louis Local No. 
13, which will be the host local 
to the convention. 

This convention will have par- 
ticular significance for the many 
office employe locals in the Do- 
minion of Canada for, in accord- 
ance with the action taken by the 
international union’s 1947 conven- 


tion, this convention will for the 
first time elect a vice president 


oe 


from Canada. See 


influences and kidney disease. One| ihe 
: ; ed salmo shing on D ber 
theory is that the insecurity and | to. salmon Mshing on Decembe 


aS 131, and wardens of the Division of | 
hurry and worry of modern livin a > 
ERY y &|Fish and Game advise anglers to} 


obtain a copy of the official ab- | 
stract of angling regulations at a| 
license agency to forestall possible 


cause high blood presure. Another 
theory is that high blood pressure 
is in some way a result of kidney 
disease. 


ithe rice diet will be, it is certainly 

true that it has already stimulated 
new investigations. These may 
bring to light knowledge of great 
importance- in the treatment of 
disease. 


Railroad Men 
Finally Win 
Forty-Hour Week 


Railroad Brotherhoods for a 40- 
hour week on the “Iron Horse” 
finally bore fruit this week. 

A Presidential emergency board, 
set up under the Railway Labor 
Act, recommended that the 40- 
hour week be put into effect, with 
a 20% increase in hourly rates, 
for the 1,000,000 workers in the 
“non-operating” crafts—that is, for 
employes outside the train, engine 
and yard service. 

However, there was a catch to 
the decision—the 40-hour week is 
not to become effective until Sept. 
1, 1949. The long delay, the board 
said, is needed to give the rail- 
roads time to rearrange operations 
without disruption. 

Meanwhile, the board recom- 
mended an immediate 7c-an-hour 
pay raise, retroactive to Oct. 1, for 
the million employes. 

Chiefs of the 16 unions repre- 
senting these workers voiced “deep 
disappointment” both at the small 
size of the immediate wage in- 
crease, and over the fact that the 
40-hour week was postponed for 
nine months. 


Two magnetic materials not 
made in America are made in 
Japan. One is an iron-aluminum 
alloy and the other an alloy of 
iron, silicon, and aluminum. 


| 


Whatever the finial verdict on !arrest for fishing in closed waters. 


Conservation long ago determined 
the fabulous steelhead runs could | 
be conserved by only two methods 
—protection of nursery tributaries, | 
and assuring the young cut-throat 
and rainbow trout an access to the 
sea. Artificial stocking would re- 
quire the taking of eggs from fish 
destined to spawn and no useful 
purpose would be served. 

Thus the complex series of con- 
servation regulations designed to 
control angling pressure and pro- 
vide a proper harvest. 

But restrictions placed on Cali- 
fornia’s steeJhead fishing by the 
Legislature and the Fish and Game 


Biologists of the Bureau of rie} 
| 


Washington. — A long battle by | Commission can’t detract from the 


unequaled thrill of hooking up 
with a big one on light or medium 
tackle. 

The fighting steelie at every 
strike earns his title of king of 
the fresh water game fish. 


National Price-Profit 
Conference Planned 


Washington (LPA) —A national 
conference of labor, management, 
farmer and government represen- 
tatives to discuss the problem of 
current high prices and profits has 
received the blessing of Senators 
Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) and 
Joseph C, O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.), 
leaders in the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee. 

After hearing labor and industry 
representatives testify during a 
two-week hearing on current high 
profits, Committee Chairman Flan- 
ders said that he will ask the Sen- 
ate to call such a conference unless 
President Truman calls one first. 
The original suggestion for” the 
meeting came from AFL spokes- 
men. 


Sloths, animals that rest hanging 
upside down under a limb of a 


4tree, come in both two-toed and 


three-toed varieties, 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Telephone 5506 
Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 
218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


JEWELERS 
Leading Jewelers Since 1919 


“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 
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Guaranteed Repairs 
on all makes of Radios, 
Appliances Refrigerators 
PHILCO @ RCA @ GE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 


JOHNSON RADIO 
& ELECTRONIC 


Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
PHONE 6459 
Sales Rooms 


412 MAIN STREET 
Salinas, Calif. 


NATURALIZER SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
ROBLEE and ARCH 


PRESERVER SHOES 
FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN and 
LITTLE YANKEE 


SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


Reciasre 


Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


Truck, tractor, caterpillar or 
passenger car—if it’s radiator is 
overheating, leaking or injured, 
we can make the radiator func- 
tion properly. If necessary, we 
can replace the core. Have a 
specialist shop do your work. 


RADIATOR 


- WORKS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


448 N.MAIN ST. TEL.5944 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 


A. R. Bergquist 


State Theatre Bldg. Ph. 53382 
421 Alvarado St., Monterey 


Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


Prescriptions 


ORDWAY 
PHARMACY 


$98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


For Modern, High Quality 

PLUMBING & HEATING 

, APPLIANCES 
COME TO 


LARSENS 


Plumbing & Heating 
Appliances 


Guaranteed, Quick Repairs 
On All Makes 


PHONE 5574 


Of Satisfied 
Patrons 
Throughout 

Our Surrounding 
Communities 


i 
| 
| 


Special herb pre- 
pared for each 
ailment 
Cor JOHN & PAJARO 
MPISME 3747 — SALINGS 


| 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


Thompson Paint Co. 
Wall Paper - Painters’ Supplies 


371 Main Street 
Salinas, Calif. 


Phone 3985 


Building Material . 
General Contracting 


- Phone Carmel 154 


Phone Monterey 3191 


Yard: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 


